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EDITORIAL NOTES 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
When the educator talks of reforms in the school system we 
listen with complaisance. Our emotions are mildly stirred by the 
_. pros and cons of the situation. With a sense of 

The 

Manufacturer secure comfort in a bit of intellectual stimulus we 

in the have little real concern for the immediate future. 

Educational When the leaders of industry backed by the manu- 

Situation ... r , , , . , 

factunng interests of the country take a hand 

in the discussion we lean forward in our seats — something 

is going to happen. It suddenly dawns upon us that 

epoch-making forces are at work and that the school 

system must be irresistibly drawn into their current. Such was 

the experience of those who attended the January meetings of 

the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 

That industrial education was the solution of the greatest 

number of the defects in the school seemed to be an accepted fact. 

Interest was most intense on the question of what 
Efficiency in the kind f i ndustria i training would be effective. 
Trade School ,_, . . ■-.,.,, , , , , 

Even in its most specialized form — the trade school 

— it may evidently be of two kinds. 

Mr. Morse, of the Massachusetts commission on industrial 
education mentioned that in Switzerland an apprenticeship was 
such that a man learned the mathematics and the physics, in fact, 
the whole process of making watches or music boxes. When 
the music-box industry was suddenly swept away by the inven- 
tion of the phonograph, the entire mass of workmen, without 
previous training, began to manufacture motor cycles. In other 
words, the breadth of experience during their apprenticeship 
had developed the men to such an extent that they were fitted to 
meet new problems. What is this but culture? 

There is another kind of apprenticeship which fits the man 
to do but one thing. In a comparatively short time, by a purely 
imitative process he acquires specific skill. Such a workman 
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can turn a screw just as well as the former. The manufacturer 
needs only the piece-worker; therefore why produce the finer 
human product? 

Here is the issue that concerns the future of that class of 
our boys and girls who at twelve and fourteen meet the stress of 
real life. It is to be hoped that the very conditions of supply and 
demand will place a premium upon the laborer who can adjust 
himself to the changes of the labor market. 

There are analogous problems within the grammar and 
high schools. Is emphasis to be placed upon specific results or 
upon the kind of control which comes through a rich intellectual 
process ? 

We pride ourselves on the all-around Yankee ingenuity and 
adaptability of Americans. No one would consciously permit 
. any practice to enter the school which might limit 
Americans' the future initiative of our people. Indeed the 
Initiative and present movement may be taken as a wide- 
Adaptability S p r ead effort to develop these resources. One point 
in the matter seems to warrant most watchful study by the edu- 
cator. Practice being somewhat controlled by habit, is much 
more persistent than theory. Consequently methods of organi- 
zation and teaching any form of technical work do not begin to 
change as much as the theories which account for them. What 
is more probable therefore, than that the methods of the 

, specialized forms of industrial education will find 
Influence of r 

Trade School their way into the practices of the public school? 
on the The valuations of the trade school would thus be 

School at Large placed upon work wri j c h should aim at a broader 

result. Failure of industrial occupations to educate will come 
not from lack of right ideals but from the insidious nature of 
false methods. 

As one turns over his memories of these conferences, the 

immediate questions then seem to be about as follows : Is the 

trade school the solution of the truancy prob- 

ummary ^^ ^^ ^^ .^ serye trie ^^ i n t eres ts of the 

young wage-earner? Which trade school are we to have? 
Is it to be the one that aims first to develop a man and then a 
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workman, or is it to be the one that manufactures a human cog 
in a machine ? How will the trade school affect the ideals govern- 
ing industrial phases of general education? Will it prove the 
cultural value of technical training? Will there be an increase 
of industrial work in the general curriculum or will the tendency- 
be to remove it from the demoralizing influence of the pedagogue 
to the supervision of the man who has come up from the bench ? 
It is of interest just here to note that the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. at its February meeting devoted 
plan a session to the consideration of the question of the 

of the place of Industries in Public Education. So 

Department largely do these questions appear in the foreground 
of all educational discussion that this journal will, in the future, 
give them special attention. We intend to note such meetings as 
will consider any related topics, and also the current magazine 
articles which deal with the situation. We are happy in the 
promise of contributions from those who are among the ranks of 
actual workers and investigators. It is our hope therefore, that 
we may make this department of value in keeping before our 
readers the live issues of the day. L. S. C. 



It is with a real relief that those interested in the problem of 
our common-school education must recognize the new factor 
which is making itself evident in public conscious- 
Education ness: industrial education and trade schools. On 
and the one hand our school systems have become so 
Trade Schools h U g e that educational measures can hardly com- 
mand consideration upon their merits nor a field within which 
they can try themselves out, because the administrative problems 
have become too enormous and too immediately pressing to 
allow room for much beside themselves. And on the other 
hand educational reform has been prone to back up its pro- 
gramme by an appeal to the reality of the life outside the school- 
room, which it has never yet been able to bring inside. The 
mere fact that vast industrial interests demand trade schools to 
supply them with the skilled labor of which they are in need, 
indicates the presence of as real a problem in elementary and 
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secondary education as the professional school has brought with 
it into the college and the university. Just as the demands of 
the community have increased upon its professional men, calling 
Demands of * or s ^ u tnat can on ^y come with extended and di- 
Industry upon rected training so our manufactories are calling for 
the Schools t h e g^jj^ t ^ e competence, the ability to take re- 
ThoseMade sponsibility which is born only of conscious tech- 
uponthe nical skill and intelligently organized habits. The 

Universities demand is in no small degree an admission that the 
specialized factory work does not train its own foremen and 
mechanics. Identification with specific pieces" of machinery till 
the workman almost becomes a part of the mechanism, and the 
morale of the factory which is reduced to "speeding up," build 
up neither mind nor character. Foremen have been sought 
among those trained in the smaller country shops where varied 
occupation and responsibility for a whole product have produced 
the mechanic. 

There is little reason to doubt that our manufacturers, with 
the recognition of the need, and with the example of other coun- 
tries in meeting it by trade schools, will by themselves if neces- 
sary supply their own demands for skilled men. Not a few 
concerns have already their own schools, and with the advantages 
that follow from these instances others will arise, but the edu- 
cational value of this sort of schooling and the necessity of 
fitting it into the educational system of the country inevitably 
will bring it within the domain of the present common schools. 

There arise at once two questions. How will these technical 
schools fit into the secondary system? And what is to be their 
relation to the elementary schools? It is not diffi- 
invoiveTior cult to conceive of a secondary-school system which 
Secondary and shall make these trade schools a part of itself, 
Elementary which will carry theoretical studies along with the 
*" c 00 s practice in the shops, thus giving double value to 

each. Such a system in connection with the University of Cin- 
cinnati already exists in a trade school inaugurated by a manu- 
factory in that city. The value of the shop work for study has 
shown itself in no uncertain way. The situation presents no 
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problem here that is in principle difficult of solution. The rela- 
tion of this industrial training on the other hand to the ele- 
mentary schools is by no means clear. 

It is possible that they should have no relation, except that of 
preparation. In the elementary school the boy or girl might 
gain simply the control over language and number, the histori- 
cal and scientific information which such schools are supposed to 
give, and await the secondary period to come into touch with 
industrial training. There are two reasons why this should and 
probably will not be the outcome. In the first place there will be 
an added advantage for the child who is going into trade schools, 
if he has had training of this industrial character, even before he 
is able to enter the trade schools themselves in the secondary 
period. Something of the nature of manual training extended 
all through the elementary period would fit the child for the later 
handling of tools, would give the education of muscles, of motor 
centers that is too precious to be lost,- especially when the period 
of education is so restricted at best. The industrial school of 
the secondary period will inevitably extend its influence into 
earlier training, just as the medical and law schools have indi- 
cated premedical and prelegal courses in the university. 

On the other hand the school itself is in need of just the 
reality, which relationship with the occupations of the com- 
munity gives, to give it a hold upon its pupils, and 
Industrial to give the pupils a hold upon what they study. 

Training for The discipline of doing something and making 
the Schools something that is real, that is demanded by the 
great world into which the child longs to go, is the ideal that 
we look for in vain. It is inconceivable that in the end this all- 
important means of developing mind and character should not 
be taken possession of by the elementary school. 

The profoundest problem arises at this point for both the 
secondary- and the elementary-school systems. Will trade schools 
develop into class schools? Will they become as narrow as the 
specific skill which they inculcate? Will the democratic con- 
ception which has pervaded our common schools be lost? When 
all the children of the community are gathered together to learn 
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what it is essential that all should acquire, a democratic spirit is 

aroused that will be lost if the child is as early as possible 

drafted into a school which trains with an eye single to the 

occupation he is to follow in later years. 

The problem of meeting a narrow class attitude with a broad 

democratic spirit and at the same time making use of the sense 

of reality, which comes with constructive work as 
Interpretation 
of industry the trade school inculcates it, is the problem of in- 

by the Use of terpreting the industrial activities of the community. 

the Historical j t j s trie problem w hich in simpler forms of society 
Method 

has been solved by the introduction of the child 

into the religious and other social institutions and practices of 
the community. It is the problem upon which our schools have 
made a beginning of attack in the use of the historical presenta- 
tion of social origins, of industries, and commerce. History in 
the common schools has suffered still more than in our colleges 
and universities from its exclusively political interest. It is be- 
ginning to face about toward the industrial development of 
the community, and in doing so comes for the first time into con- 
tact with the real problems of daily life of the majority of its 
citizens. The great difficulty which such a use of historical 
method meets is the lack of immediate contact with life which 
would lift the child out of story-telling into actual interpreta- 
tion. How much this difficulty would be lightened if the child 
were actually at work in a trade, or were preparing consciously 
for such work within the school system is at once evident. A 
moment's review of the broadening effect of the sweep of indus- 
trial and commercial effort and growth into the study of our 
political history will make it evident that, especially for children, 
this point of view will enlarge rather than narrow the value of 
history in the curriculum. The great defect of the study of 
social beginnings and growth in the common schools has been 
that they have been presented from a literary point of view. 
And this has been largely necessary because only in literature 
could a point of departure within the child's ken be found. If 
this point of departure could be found in the actual instruction 
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in trade schools, the grip gained upon subject-matter and its his- 
tory would be enormous. 

It used to be an ideal of the community that every child should 
learn a trade, an ideal which curiously enough finds one of its 

actualizations in the training of the children of the 
Learning a 
Trade Could Be house of the Hohenzollerns. It has never been 

Made the Basis demonstrated that the best education which any 
of the Best child could get in the common-school period would 
~ fr not be gathered about the learning of a trade, in a 
school which could give not only the specific skill but also the 
interpretation thereof in the history of our industrial com- 
munity, and would be able to associate the child's expression in 
language, and problems in number, about such a reality. These 
ideas are very much in the air. They are supposed to exist 
largely in the minds and writings of educators who are con- 
sidered visionary; but any careful study of them will show that 
they are quite consonant with the development of the social 
sciences and professional schools in our universities, that the 
obstacles which stand in the way of their realization are either 
those of school administration or those of an unwitting class 
distinction, which has placed bookish learning above manual 
skill, even when intelligently informed. It is a sign of good 
omen for the future that in the place of the school reaching out 
somewhat helpless hands toward the realities of the life that lies 
around it, we should find industrial society knocking at the doors 
of the schoolhouse seeking admittance. 

G. H. M. 



